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all the forces of the body. 
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“MORAL EDUCATION IN THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS.”’ 


Ajidress before The National Congress of Mothe:s. 


BY JAMES A. FOSHAY 
» Los Angeles, May 15, 1907. 


Madam President, Ladies and Gentlemen:—I am deeply con- 
scious of the difficulties which surround this very important subject. 
We are immediately confronted with the idea that morality must de- 
pend upon religion, and that correct conduct cannot be taught unless 
it be under the direction of some religious belief. Because of the con- 
ditions under which the public schools of this country are managed, 
we can readily see that it would be impracticable for anything which 
borders on sectarianism to be taught. Public schools are supported 
out of the public fund, to which our taxpayers contribute, and as the 
feeling among those of different denominations is very marked the tax- 
payer would rebel against contributing to what he thought might 
assist in spreading religious ideas which do not appeal to him. There 
are two sides to the question as to whether moral instruction can be 
properly given to children without religious belief, but it seems to us 
that the subject of right and wrong can be taught so as not to be ob- 
jectionable to Jew, Catholic, Protestant, or Agnostic. 

Moral training cannot be measured by ordinary standards, or 
treated as a subject in the regular course of study. The growth along 
this line cannot be shown by promotion marks, nor should so many 
minutes per day be reserved for the consideration of morals and man- 
ners, as a text-book study, yet it should form the basis of every school 
curriculum. 

The importance of such training is shown when we consider the 
moral condition of the country; much as we dislike to we must ac- 
knowledge that the lack of morality has become a serious menace to 
the growth of this republic. Business methods include practices 
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which a few years ago would not have been tolerated. The greed of 
gain, the motto, “Every fellow for himself, and the devil take the 
hindmost,” together with the determination to follow pleasure, and 
to obtain it at any cost, is rapidly undermining the high ideals of the 
nation. I sometimes wonder also if in the last few years we have not 
made life too easy for the child, and by our coaxing and bribery have 
given him wrong impressions as to the place he should seek to occupy. 
It is a question whether or not the child is receiving that which will 
cause him to stand on both feet; to be independent. In other words, 
would it not be a good thing for him occasionally to be required to 
do that which may not be congenial? Should he not be taught to 
conquer difficulties, and to subordinate his desires to the duties which 
belong to him? 

The great question which has been before our people from time 
immemorial is, “What shall be taught in the public schools?” 

While we may not agree as to what are necessary subjects, yet all 
do believe that the chief end of a wise educational policy is to develop 
individual effort and inclination, to establish habits of industry, and, 
above all, to inculcate sound principles, which shall grow into good 
moral character. While it is not the business of a public school to 
make lawyers, physicians, merchants or tradesmen, it is its duty to 
make men, to develop and discipline American character. It is far 
more important to understand how to make of a boy a good man than 
a good scholar. To the parent who is solicitous for the future of his 
children, this point is of greatest interest. 

If we bar moral training from the pupil in our search for secular 
education, we make him one-sided; a part of his nature will not have 
received proper attention. If we should give a pupil the philosophy 
of Bacon, or the genius of Shakespeare, he would not be well educated 
unless his moral nature, too, had been trained. To become a vigorous, 
well-rounded man, he must have developed the fundamental elements 
which make for true manhood. 

In the early history of our country it was generally held that 
moral training should be left to the Church and the home. But to- 
day we are all aware of the fact that there are many homes where 
there is nothing which elevates, but on the contrary, the children 
grow worse rather than better, because of their association with people 
who are totally devoid of uplifting tendencies. The Church empha- 
sizes moral training, but the time is so limited that no matter how 
good the counsel and instruction may be, its teachings are not suffi- 
cient to counteract the evil influences constantly surrounding children; 
for unless the spirit of morality ever pervades the atmosphere, unless 
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new and higher ideals of their relation to one another are daily pre- 
sented, the best results cannot be obtained, for it is the continuous 
dropping that wears the stone. 

The true theory of education is the development of the head, 
hand, and heart, or, as it is often quoted, the intellectual, manual, and 
moral. At present we are giving most attention to the head. Manual 
training educates the head and hand simultaneously, but that which 
is represented by heart education receives comparatively little atten- 
tion. Amid all the demands upon the teacher’s time the public is 
asking, with increasing interest, something better than book knowl- 
edge, something more than that which is obtained from books, or from 
the general recitation upon a subject. 

The discipline of to-day is very different from that of twenty- 
five, fifteen, or even ten years ago. Terrorism is banished from the 
schoolroom, and corpdral punishment is reduced to the minimum. 
The power of the teacher is shown in sympathy and love. The world 
is everywhere seeking for higher ideals and noble personalities. 
Boards of education are asking, not so much for scholars as for noble 
men and women, for many pupils must depend solely upon the force 


of the teacher’s character to lift them out of the meshes of dishonesty 
and depravity. 


“O’er wayward children would’st thou hold firm rule, 
And sun thee in the light of happy faces? 
Love, hope, and patience, these three must be thy graces, 
And in thine heart let them first keep school.” 


Our schools are the nurseries of citizenship and sure guaranty of 
our national prosperity, and the teachers are responsible for inculca- 
ting principles that shall produce patriotism. They who have taught 
their class to sing “America,” “Red, White, and Blue,” etc., have done 
more to inculcate the principles of patriotism in the minds of the 
people than the orators who proclaim liberty, truth, and justice from 
the platforms. 

The time for music to be learned is in childhood. The place for 
systematic training is in the school. It should be a steady, prolonged 
course, beginning with the simplest rudiments, and leading the child 
along until he can render difficult pieces and appreciate the choicest 
selections. Music is an important aid in school government. Every 


school should open with a musical exercise, that all hearts may be: 


brought in unison, and have a pleasant preparation for the day’s work. 
Music helps to make the schoolroom a happy, pleasant place, to create 
a love for the beautiful and good, and assists greatly in the patriotic 
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and moral training of children. The power of vocal music awakens 
the better emotions. Singing and anger cannot go together. The 
baser feelings give way when we begin our song. 

The pupil in the country has many advantages over his city 
cousin. He sees the seed planted, the plant grow, and learns the dif- 
ference in plants; he studies the hills, the streams, the trees, and 
fiowers. He learns, “Of every bird its language; learns the names, 
and all their secrets.” I regret that in many cases, the life of the city 
boy does not have this moral influence. He sees well-dressed men 
making money, riding in their carriages, or automobiles, he sees them 
in their prodigal use of tobacco, and learns of their intemperance. 
His attention is attracted by displays in show windows; but he has 
little opportunity to learn to love nature for her own sake. Is it 
probable that such conditions would have produced a Washington, a 
Lincoln. or a McKinley? 

We must look into the moral side in practically everything taught. 
The school must not degenerate into a mere machine. If the school is 
so tending, the teachers should be warned, and read “The Evolution 
of Dodd.” Dodd’s former teacher had called him an incorrigible, but 
Miss Kelly showed that she is his friend, and makes him such to her 
the first morning before school, by asking him to assist her in cleaning 
the school house, and to bring a pail of water; and while she appeals 
to his gallantry, yet he has always wanted to do just the things she 
wishes done; besides, the author says that “she had white, plump 
hands, such lovely hair, and she wore a belt.” 

The deepest thinkers along educational lines agree that there are 
no influences for moral expansion greater than art and literature. We 
see a beautiful picture or statue which impresses us, and we leave it, 
but its influence goes with us through life. The poet speaks with 
full power as often as we repeat his words or think his thoughts. We 
may study what we will, but the best should be learned and taken 
with us. Pupils should be induced to willingly memorize selections 
which are full of enthusiasm, of inspiration, and of ennobling deeds. 
Good seed should be sown, that there may not be room for evil to 
exist. The young mind is ready to worship an ideal, good or bad. 
Instead of the ideal being a pirate or prizefighter, let him be a teacher, 
a statesman or an inventor. 

Perhaps, more than all the other influences of a boy’s life, his 
reading plays the most important part in his development. What are 
the boys reading? There are so many good books for them, that it 
seems a pity any should read trash, but they get not only trash, but 
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real harm—a harm they never entirely overcome. There are publish- 
ers who issue nothing else but cheap stories about hunting, sea life, 
Indian warfare, mail robbing, highwaymen, torturing snakes, animal 
fighting, life in saloons, mining camps, etc. Many of these books 
treat of school life, they give a succession of practical jokes, mischief, 
outrages, impossible feats, fighting, and horrors, and lay the scene in 
the school house. The teacher is made out to be a sneak and a black- 
guard, the boy feels he ought to stay away from school; that no good 
can come from staying in the company of such a person. According 
to this type, he constructs an ideal of all teachers. The hero who 
figures largely in these stories is a vagabond boy, who roves about, 
gaining a precarious living, and sleeping in barns and under hay- 
stacks. If he is hungry, he finds a pantry window open and takes 
out eatables. It is not called stealing. The saloon keeper is idealized, 
and the boy is led to believe that industry, economy, and usefulness 
are unnecessary. 

That which adds to the sum total of happiness of the right kind 
must have positive moral tendencies. Nature study has a decided 
moral training. If teachers could rise to the height of such concep- 
tions of nature as have Wordsworth, Thoreau, Burroughs and Muir, 
they would be prepared to arouse more than ordinary interest along 
moral lines. To these, Nature seems to possess a conscious soul 
similar to that which human lips display in giving secrets. They 
teach us to look beyond the color of the flower, beauty of the clouds, 
the great mountains, and rivers, to the spirit which breathes through 
them, and thus commune with Nature’s God. 

We have learned that it is not the knowledge alone nor the train- 
ing passed through to obtain it, which makes the true teacher, but as 
in all other departments of life, it is largely the personality. Many 
children come to the schools from homes where the better qualities of 
character are unknown, and the teacher is the first person with whom 


they come in contact who has the finer and more beautiful graces of. 


life. She must take the mischievous boy or girl, full of life, thought- 
less, sometimes pert, often obtrusive, and prepare him or her to be a 
bright man, a sacrificing father, an exemplary neighbor, or a cultured 
lady and sympathizing friend. To do this, she must impress with the 
feeling that there are high ideals which may be attained, and that 
constant striving will bring its own reward. 

Children should have high ideals. Their ideals may become the 
controlling motive, or moral force of life. You remember how Ernest, 
in “The Great Stone Face,” by constantly admiring and contemplat- 
ing the face, its dignity and benevolence, came, all unconsciously, to 
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possess the same qualities, and be transformed, until he at last stood 
revealed as the long promised one who should be like the Great Stone 
Face. So the unrealized self is the unseen and all powerful force that 


puts the will under subjection, and determines the conduct and char- 
acter. 


Truthfulness should be emphasized in the school. It developes 
earnestness, sincerity, and honesty. If the pupil is required to be 
accurate and comprehensive in the recitation, and careful to suppress 
the ideas which make his statements false, he receives a training 
which is invaluable in preparing him for positive relations with his 
fellows. Pupils should be trained to observe the implication of the 
statements made in a properly conducted recitation. Lack of truthful- 
ness on the part of the pupil reveals itself immediately in attempts to 
conceal misdemeanors. Neatness, cleanliness, proper care of property, 
order and system, respect to superiors, and to the aged, politeness, 
and becoming modesty, are virtues which may be taught in the school 
room by precept and by example. 


It should be the aim to impress upon the pupils the necessity of 
virtuous principles in the conduct of affairs of the State and nation. 
They should be made acquainted with the examples of those patriots 
and martyrs who have sacrificed their lives to the living principles of 
liberty and truth, and whose names will never be forgotten. 


It was part of the education of the Spartan youth to learn to steal, 
and if this could be done without detection, he was considered a hero. 
We have that spirit in a lesser degree in our own times; for many of 
us seem to look with approval upon a man who can, by misrepresen- 
tation and deceit, overreach another in a bargain, who may be consid- 
ered shrewd and smart. The species of vice which passes under the 
name of cheating, seems to be with some people considered a funda- 
mental element of success, and the boy who has this acuteness of prac- 
tice is said to have flattering prospects ahead. Such a propensity is 
directly opposed to the divine precept, and must be considered wrong. 


The teacher ought to labor with earnest zeal to eradicate any such im- 
pression. 


The moral sentiments, comprehended in love to God. man, and 
our country, and in the Golden Rule, are the leading ones which per- 
tain to the conduct of affairs in life. In school the character is easily 
moulded. It is then especially desirable that wholesome instruction 
along the lines of morality and physical training should be given. 

It has been said that because the Bible is not used in schools that 
moral instruction has been neglected or ignored. This is a mistake. 
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Morals andmanners are made a part of the school work in our State, but 
they should be made more emphatic, and the children taught to under- 
stand the underlying, invisible, yet constantly active principle which 
governs the work. Living examples of moral truth are always better 
than a simple, perhaps careless, reading of words. If the mind of the 
teacher or parent reaches a high moral altitude, the right instruction 
will necessarily follow, for the higher the fountain and source, the 
clearer, the purer, and more sparkling is the stream. Respectful con- 
duct in the school, obedience to the divine law as laid down in the Ten 
Commandments, the Golden Rule, and ready compliance with natural 
and physical laws can be taught without reference to any creed or 
religion. Morality should be taught with every lesson, and never be 
made a particular exercise. The teacher must love the children. Her 
highest success, as well as her own comfort, requires the “laying aside 
all malice, all guile, and hypocrisies, and envies, and evil speakings.” 
Professor Drummond calls it “the greatest thing in the world.” 
“Prophecies shall fail, tongues shall cease, knowledge shall vanish, and 
even faith shall be lost in sight, and hope in fruition; but love is eter- 
nal, and never fails.” Love is the strongest force of the teacher; and 
its real test is its readiness to be extended to the wayward and un- 
lovely. How often is a weak sentimentalism put forward in the place 
of love! Love is not always caressing; it does not hesitate to be firm, 
and make corrections where necessary, and thus keep the children ad- 
vancing to a high standard of excellence. 

Children, even in the primary grades, are not too young to under- 
stand their moral obligations. They should be taught that two wrongs 
can never make a right, and that the good of the country cannot be 
furthered by any immoral acts. They can easily understand that they 
should not cheat the railroads, nor the State; that they must prepare 
themselves to make a decent living, learn to tolerate the opinions of 
others, and give preference to their country and its interests, above 
those of men and party. An impressive way of instilling correct moral 
principles lies in the application of nature study, history, good litera- 
ture, topics of current interest, etc. 

While proper home reading should be emphasized and encouraged 
there should also be a certain amount of wholesome reading directly 
under the teacher’s eye. There is a moral training in every mas- 
tered subject that requires difficulties to overcome. The thought 
should be prominently kept before children that this Republic as it is 
to-day is the result of the moral power of those who founded it. We 
must not forget the soldiers who won our independence without 
shelter from the storm, and the men who could be tracked by the, 
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blood from their bare feet upon the frozen ground. There is a moral 
training in causing the children to hold on to certain studies, and not 
drop them because of the difficulties which arise in the path. And 
while we, as parents, shall endeavor to give the children a cloudless, 
pleasant youth, yet a higher power has decreed if the child would be 
given the full heritage of power he must be trained in the school of 
difficulty and hardship. 

Perhaps the most dangerous time in the child’s life is when he 
passes from the control of his parents and the school into the freedom 
of liberty and action. It is a critical period, and many characters are 
wrecked at this time. The steady moral training of the home and the 
school should prepare for this transition by effective training in self- 
control. The will must be trained by an increasing use of the motives 
which quicken the sense of right, and lead to the high plane of moral 
character. Correct teaching secures good order and proper behavior, 
and these should be attained by appealing to correct motives. If the 
motives are selfish and low, if the interest in study is simply tempo- 
rary, no external interest showing propriety of conduct can compen- 
sate for the subjection of the will to the lower motives. The subject 
of school incentives is a most vital one. Prizes and special privileges, 
immunity from certain lines of work, and fear of punishment, are the 
lowest incentives. They may stimulate effort, and for the time being 
bring the will into captivity, but the moral nature is not benefited 
thereby. 

The teacher occupies a position of greatest responsibility, and in 
view of this, and the qualifications needed, we are sometimes led to 
ask: “Who is sufficient for these things?” But we must consider 
that it is a weakness to falter, and if we would win victories in :the 
field we should not shrink from the tasks which are upon us. Intem- 
perance, idleness, extravagance, are doing more to destroy our people 
than foreign enemies.. The teachers of to-day should prepare to fight 
and conquer them. There is no grander sight, or loftier model of ex- 
cellence anywhere than that of the teacher who has right convictions, 
and maintains a high sense of honor. While we extol the heroes of 
war, let us at the same time remember that there are heroes of peace, 
who fight in the ranks of truth. 

May we, as parents and teachers, all be faithful to our trusts, and 
by our united spirit and efforts, make the school a place where the 
children may grow into pure manhood and womanhood; and as we 
point to the buildings of our city and country, may we, with greatest 
pride, point to those wherein our children are trained for citizenship! 
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THE CHILDREN’S PLAYGROUND AT JAMESTOWN. 


HOWARD BRADSTREET. 
Secretary of the Metropolitan Parks Association. 


Besides its indoor exhibit at the Social Economy Building at 
Jamestown, the Playground Association of America planned to main- 
tain a playground from the 15th of August until the rst of October. 
So definite a plan, however, did not accord with the indefinite condi- 
tions which prevailed so extensively in and around the Exposition 
and, like many other ideas, had to be modified before the season was 
over. 

The playground is more than a place to play. A vacant lot in 
which the boys of the neighborhood gather for base ball and foot 
ball is not, strictly speaking, a playground, nor indeed is a collection 
of apparatus or gymnasium equipment, no matter how desirable. The 
essential of the playground is the supervisor, and the success of the 
piayground depends upon his personality. 

Under normal conditions, therefore, to establish a playground the 
first requirement is to secure a good supervisor and then a small 
amount of equipment and the boys will come. And when once the 
boys are in hand then follows the club possibilities, depending upon 
the skill and personality of the supervisor, which make the playground 
so thoroughly worth while. There are clubs for athletics, for con- 
tests, for government of the playground, for literary, or for other pur- 
pose, and by means of these clubs the savages are tamed. 

Now, to develop these clubs it is essential that the members be 
more or less regular and not transient, and it is on this point that one 
of the great modifications of the prearranged plan had to be made. 
For the conditions at Jamestown, instead of being the normal ones 
which meet a supervisor in a city, were most decidedly abnormal and 
had to be met on that basis. 

But the playground was a success none the less. In the first place 
it was well located. It was near the main entrance, a short distance 
from the Inside Inn, an attractive pine grove on one side and the build- 
ing of the Mothers’ Congress on the other. When the heat of noon 
beat down the hottest, the pine grove gave pleasing relief, and when 
delay and endless procrastination were about to bring discouragement, 
the Mothers’ Building served as a place of refuge. Near the pine grove 
was placed a huge outdoor gymnasium frame with its traveling rings 
and inclined ladders and dizzy trapeze for the adventurous ones over 
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twelve. Near the shaded porch of the building stood the appliances 
for the little ones—swings, merry-go-round, and the ever joyous 
“chute-the-chutes.” 

Of course, it would not do to omit the ceremony of an opening 
at an Exposition where ceremonies count for so much, and so for the 
7th day of September invitations were issued for the formal event. It 
was one of the unfortunate necessities of the summer that Mrs. Grice 
had to leave before that date, inasmuch as her interest in the work 
in general, the playground in especial, and the children altogether, had 
made such a happy inspiration during the preliminary weeks. But, 
if it was with regret that Mrs. Grice was seen to go, we were fortu- 
nate in having Mrs. Theodore W. Birney come in her place, since in 
the change of personality there was no less interest and no less activity 
for the welfare of the playground. 

The boys from the Inside Inn, it is said, came first, but if so, they 
must have come early indeed to be ahead of the small girls and anxious- 
eyed boys who were tumbling about several hours before the stated 
time. At any rate by the time the people began to arrive in the attrac- 
tive rooms of the Mothers’ Building there was a goodly number on 
the playground under Mr. Chase’s supervision. 

Mrs. Birney, Miss Erskine of the Playground Association and 
the other ladies of the house received the guests. The Hungarian 
royal band played on the porch, and, as the weather was fine, nothing 
seemed to be lacking to make the affair complete save the presence 
of Mrs. Grice. 

A basket ball game was played on the field between two teams 
of the older boys, while the activities of the smaller children in charge 
of Miss Erskine divided the attention of the spectators. A great many 
of the invited guests came, and quite as many more who were unin- 
vited, but attracted by the festivities. All were made heartily wel- 
come, Mrs. Birney seeming to take a personal interest in each one, 
especially when, by speaking a word for the Mothers’ Congress on 
the work of the Playground Association, she felt those movements 
might be helped in some distant part of the country. 

The playground was in use throughout the remainder of the 
summer, especially by the boys employed at the Inside Inn and the 
neighboring restaurants, as well as by many transient visitors. As a sup- 
plement to the main exhibit in the Social Economy Building, it at- 
tracted attention and made a good demonstration of the ideas set 
forth in the indoor exhibit. 

The playground work is one of the answers to the question, 
“What can we do?” After all of the discussions have been held as to 
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the needs of the children for making them better citizens, this ques- 
tion inevitably arises. The Mothers’ Congress is one of the organiza- 
tions which is asking it most directly and most earnestly, and it seems 
by more than chance that the work of the two associations were so 
closely allied during the summer. The Jamestown experience served 
to make each acquainted directly with the ideas and methods of the 
other, and it is to be hoped, convinced each, that co-operation would 
bring increase in effectiveness to both. 





“TI DIDN’T KNOW—” 
BY MARGARET DELAND. (From the “Ladies’ Home Journal.’’) 
Although this article was widely read in the “Ladies’ Home Journal,” the editors of this 
Magazine are glad to publish it again, feeling that its truths are vitally important to parents 
ouch wih woh protien, nl Gow tun betel ata 

It was a certain dark December morning in Boston some fifteen 
years ago. There had been a heavy snowstorm, and the little crooked 
streets of the North End were choked with grimy snowbanks, that, 
melting, spread an icy film over the uneven brick pavement. The 
day was gray and lowering; there was not a gleam of cold sunshine to 
strike a sparkle from the icicles dripping along the eaves of the high- 
pitched roofs of the old houses—roofs which had once sheltered the 
dignity and intelligence and integrity of Boston. The houses, with 
their pillared doorways and curving, wrought-iron handrails, still had 
dignity, in spite of the squalid uses of adversity; but the human lives, 
huddled in the stately, dirty old rooms, like rabbits in a warren, had 
only the dignity of the elemental passions—love and grief and the 
desire for life. As for intelligence, there was little enough of that in 
the whole run-down locality. And without intelligence one need 
hardly look for integrity. 

From one of these old houses, swarming with tenants, had come 
early that morning an appeal; it was written in lead-pencil, on a 
crumpled scrap of paper, and it was very brief: 

“Pleas com an help us, for Mamie's sak. She's in troubel.” 

When I reached Number 42, where ““Mamie’s” family rented one 
room which they called “home,” I pushed open the battered, unlatched 
front door under its leaded fanlight, and went up the staircase. * * 

There were four persons in the room; a mother, gaunt and heavy- 
eyed, sitting with her worn hands for once idle in her lap; she was 
rocking mechanically back and forth; sometimes she spoke softly to 
herself ; sometimes a tear trickled down her face. Standing opposite 
her, one foot on a chair, his elbow on his knee, his unshaven chin on 
his fist, was the father. He spoke only once, and then it was to swear 
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at a boy of nearly sixteen, who stood in sulky silence between them. 
This boy was turning his cap round and round in his hands; occasion- 
ally he kicked stealthily at the braided red and black rug in front of 
the stove; he would not look at either the father or the mother; nor 
would he look at a little girl who stood beside him. She was just four- 
teen; her skirts were still short, her hair in two braids down her back; 
her thin, childish hands were twisting together; once or twice she 
glanced at her father and mother, and the lines of bewildered fright in 
her small, sick face sharpened curiously. She shuffled from one foot to 
the other, and her lips contracted with pain. 

Her mother, without looking at her, said dully, and with evident 
effort, “Better sit down, Mame.” Then turning to me she added 
drearily, “Her baby’ll be born next month. Yes—that boy there, he’s 
the father.” 

“T’d like to take the hide off him,” said the man, under his breath. 

“His folks feel bout as bad as we do over it,” the woman said, as 
if trying to be just; “they’re nice folks, real genteel; they live on the 
first floor. His father give him a whalin’—but there! What was the 
use? The trouble’s made.” 

In blank dismay I sat staring at the unhappy group. 

Help them! Could any “help” bring back to the father and 
mother their lost opportunity? Could it save a child of fourteen from 
the responsibilities of maternity? How was she to be helped to live, 
to suffer, to bear the solemn, human burden of giving life? Not by re- 
proaches, certainly; the terrified, sick little girl did not know what 
was happening to her. When the mother suddenly broke out into 
piercing ejaculations of shame, Mamie only said, in a faint, frightened 
voice, “I didn’t know ” Nor could anything be accomplished by 
reproaching the sulky, ignorant boy, who, with a show of impudence 
to hide his fear, made the same response: “Well, I wasn’t thinking 
that—that anything would happen; I didn’t know ” One could 
not appeal to shame—these children did not know the meaning of the 
word; there cannot be shame—cleansing, cauterizing, saving shame— 
unless there is knowledge of righteousness; no, the shame was not for 
the children—it was for the parents, for they “knew,” and had never 
shared their knowledge! Nor was it a moment to talk of sin—to the 
children. 

These two poor babies were not sinners; they were as far from sin 
as they were from virtue; they were simply two little pleasant animals, 
unmoral, as all animals are; and their untrained instinct had led them 
into a situation in which is rooted the deepest moralities of the race: 
the relation of father and mother to another human soul. It would 
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have been absurd to classify as “wicked” the race-impulse, which be- 
comes moral or immoral only when knowledge is added to it. No; 
the children were not to blame. As for the father and mother, that is 
another story! 

It was this scene of childish fright and pain, and of helpless adult 
anger and dismay, that came into my mind when I read Judge Lind- 
sey’s article published in the January number of the Ladies’ Home 
Journal. And I knew that not one word of its warning was exagger- 
ated. To be sure, the reply may be made that in Mamie’s walk of life 
girls are especially defenseless; that children of more fortunate birth 
would not need the protection of knowledge to keep them from the 
results of joyous, unmoral animalism. Of course it is true that 
Mamie’s unguarded poverty did leave her peculiarly undefended. But 
that was not why this baby of fourteen was going to bring another 
baby into her bitter world of penury and toil. It was because, as she 
so pitifully reiterated, she “didn't know.’ When this same statement is 
made by girls in a better class—girls whose fathers are clerks, business 
men, professional men—one stands appalled at the amount of avoid- 
able misery which crashes into family life. Ignorance! Ignorance! 
Not viciousness. Very few children are vicious; they have no more 
wickedness than puppies; but they have the instinct of puppies—and 
demi-gods! They have the creative instinct, which, informed, be- 
comes solemn and beautiful and tender, and makes us but little lower 
than the angels; but, uninformed, that same instinct may drag us far 
below the puppies. 

And what of the more guarded children—the children whose fa- 
thers and mothers do not belong to the class that finds the subject of 
Life either jocose or shameful? Being guarded, these children may be 
saved from degradation of the body; but what of the unguarded mind? 
The school gossip of well-brought-up boys is the answer to that— 
gossip that spils over into girls’ ears so that the soul is left unclean. 

One hesitates to generalize on such a subject, but I think I may 
say that, of more than one hundred girls (most of them mothers, 
before they were twenty, of illegitimate children) who have told me 
more or less of their wretched story, ninety per cent. “didn’t know.” 

What are we to do” Certainly we are not to wait to let the 
children “know” by the inexorable teaching of experience, as poor 
Mamie knew. We are to take very solemnly to our consciences this 
fact: that fathers and mothers are stewards of the mystery of Life. 
It is for them to keep the mystery sacred in their children’s minds by 
the defense of knowledge; by the honor and dignity and tenderness of 
Truth! 
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CHILD-STUDY. 


There is in motherhood some inherent consistency which we must recog- 
nize, train and cultivate, until we make our work an essential part of race 
education. It is time for mothers to take their place among other educators. 
They must do this and educate themselves, before they can, with any reason- 
able hope of success, train their children properly. 

It is not easy to analyze, discuss and conclude concerning the principles 
involved in a mother’s work; it is nevertheless her business to keep trying 
until she attains to all that is within her reach: she must combine her own 
observations, the experience of other mothers and other educators, into a 
working basis. Having done this, the subject will open before her—the way 
will be revealed in a clear light. “As you grow ready for it, somewhere or 
other, you will find what is needful for you, in a book, from a friend; or best 
of all, in your own thought—the eternal speaking in your thought.” 

Let us ask ourselves regarding child-study, what is it, and whither is it 
leading us? Drummond has given us the history of a child, and its relation 
in the early family. He says: “Incorporate in a child everything of enduring 
quality that has gone before. In our subject, no individual, or group, or age 
has done more than contribute a small portion to the accretion gathering 
around a little child, and his growing importance to the State.” 

Earl Barnes says: “What is the right relation of parents to the study of 
children? Personally, I am inclined to believe their work should generally 
be in making applications, rather than in making new discoveries. Parent- 
hood can do much for man, or woman, but it sharpens our sensibilities, rather 
than our intelligence. In the development of child-study, it is remarkable how 
little has been done by parents, Darwin, Preyer, Perez, Mrs. Hogan and a! 
few others, abnormally intellectual parents, have made contributions to our 
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knowledge; but for the most part, the work that has been done in the direc- 
tion of investigation has been done by celibates. It is true that the at- 
titude which guides and helps must always be opposed to the attitude which 
guides and helps must always be opposed to the attitude which observes, 
observes, experiments and records. It is not then primarily as students, that 
parents should devote themselves to child-study; but it is in the application of 
the results of investigation that it will be valuable to them. In fact, child-study 
has significance only so far as it is valuable in training children. Students 
need the live report of the experience of the parent, and parents need the 
scientific deductions which can be made only by the student who has time 
and opportunity to make the reliable deductions which shall become a guid- 
ing principle to the intelligent parent.” 

Assuming the importance of the subject, and the interest of the mother 
students in the subject, we give a very brief history of the evolution of the 
child-study movement. Aristotle, Socrates, and Plato made contributions to 
the best evolution of the young citizen. Christ, and his teachings, gave a 
large impetus to the training of the individual. He placed one child in the 
midst,—not fifty—just ofe. He put great emphasis upon personal responsi- 
bility, and obligation. 

Passing to modern times, we find several names associated with this 
work of child education: Comenius, Pestalozzi, Rousseau, and, most prom- 
inent, Froebel, with his valuable and unique contribution—the Principles 
of the Kindergarten. Most of us are familiar with this movement both in 
this country, and in Europe, so we pass on to the names of Herbart and 
Preyer. In the year 1879 the work took practical shape when Henry P. Bow- 
ditch began. in Boston, to take the physical measurements of children, and 
from these figures to deduce some important facts, and to make tables of the 
height and weight of school children. These tables became standards. 
Other specialists began to investigate, and to give the result of their work. 
Much was learned of the interdependence of mind and body, and of the 
value of manual training. A valuable pamphlet was published, called: “The 
Content of a Child’s Mind on Entering School.” From this one article 
grew much work on the psychic side of human training. Suddenly came 
the saying made so important by Colonel Parker: “The whole boy must 
go to school.” No thoughtful and sympathetic mother can forget this saying, 
when once it is lodged in her mind: it is well she cannot, because it contains 
a large principle of education. 

In 1881 Dr. Hall published his first syllabus. Although it had a wide cir- 
culation, and stimulated much thought, no scientific work was published as 
a result. In 1882 he wrote his study of “Children’s Lies.” This has proven 
very valuable and has been translated into other languages. His “Story of 
the Sand Pile,” published in Scribner’s, 1887, was his last article before he 


founded “The Pedagogical Seminary.” This journal is of great importance 
to American education. 


About 1890 child-study received a great impetus throughout the whole 
country. This impetus started with Clark University, of which Stanley Hall 
is president. Doubtless Massachusetts led in the movement, but California, 
and other States, followed promptly. Earl Barnes, then of Stanford, now 
of Philadelphia, has made contributions which are especially helpful to 
mothers. While there are many other industrious and able specialists en- 
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listed, Dr. Hall is the grand captain, who has spared neither thought, time, 
money, nor effort to bring child-study to its present status, and Clark Uni- 
versity is the Mecca of child-study in America. 

In conclusion, let us remember our basis: thought, health, happiness, and 
wisdom. “All our dignity consists in thought; let us strive therefore to think 
well.” “There is no duty we so underrate as the duty of being happy. A 
happy man and woman is a better thing to find than a five pound note, and 
their entrance into a room is as though another candle had been lighted. 





THE WORK IN IOWA. 

The Iowa Congress of Mothers will hold its annual meeting in 
December, jointly with the State Teachers’ Association. 

Dr. Frederick E. Bolton, of the State University of Iowa, writing 
to Mrs. Walter Brown, President of the Iowa Congress of Mothers, 
says: “I would like to negotiate matters so that the Congress of 
Mothers will save a permanent place at a round-table of the State 
Teachers’ Association. I am greatly interested in the work you are 
doing and I believe that the betterment of the schools will very 
largely come about by the co-operation of teachers and parents.” 
Dr. Bolton in a very interesting article in the “Des Moines Register 
and Leader” further discusses the subject of Mothers’ and Teachers’ 
Clubs. “Education,” he says, “is the largest business in which civil- 
ized people are concerned. Vast sums are spent upon it, much of 
the money unwisely. A large proportion of the teachers in the schools 
of our country are under twenty years of age, many of them poorly 
educated and very inadequately trained. Is not this the business of 
parents? The school houses are unhygienic in structure and most 
unattractive in appearance. Why should not parents desire school 
houses as attractive as churches when they consider the time the 
child must pass in school? Playgrounds are inadequate, and too fre- 
quently the school itself is so poorly lighted and ventilated as to be a 
place for spreading contagion and disease.” 

The President of the State Normal School of Iowa suggests this 
subject of the ventilation of school houses, as one which the Mothers’ 
Circles of the country should take up seriously. If the Parent-Teacher 
Associations will get up a pamphlet embodying the best ideas on the 
subject in practical form, he suggests that the State Board of Health 
of Iowa would print it in pamphlet form for free distribution. 

All of these things show a commendable spirit of co-operation 
among the educators of Iowa, and it is hoped that these subjects, as 
well as other ones suggested by Dr. Bolton in his article, will be con- 


sidered by the Mothers’ Congress organizations elsewhere as well as 
in that State. 
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THE PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. , 


President Roosevelt has appointed Hon. Elmer 
HON. ELMER ELLS- 


WORTH BROWN Ellsworth Brown, Commissioner of Education, 
APPOINTED BY as the representative of the United States at the 
THE PRESIDENT International Congress on the Welfare of the 


Child. His experience as an educator and a 
student of child life enables him to present the condition of children in 
the United States in a report that must stimulate every community to 
wiser effort in the guardianship of children. 

The Legislature of Tennessee has passed a child 
CHILD LABOR IN labor law far in advance of any Southern State. 
TENNESSEE Governor Patterson, who took a personal inter- 

est in the enactment of this law, has now called 
an inter-state meeting at Nashville “to consider the question of child 
and female labor in shops and factories, with a view to adopting uni- 
form laws that will be agreeable and just to the parties in interest.” 

“The importance of this meeting is self-evident. In the up-lift and 
evolution of civilized nations, the care and protection of women and 
children are questions that have become paramount.” 

Tennessee is to be congratulated on having a Governor who is so 
wisely interested in protecting children. 

To preserve the physical strength of children is a necessary founda- 
tion for mental and moral development. No commercial success can 
be counted worth while if it be gained at the sacrifice of little children’s 
lives or future. 

The manhood of America will surely see that the children have a 
fair chance if the facts are fairly and squarely stated. Governor Pat- 
terson has set a noble example and has won the gratitude of every 
lover of childhood by his valuable work in its behalf. 
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The National Congress of Mothers has had the 
SOME CHILDREN’S care of upwards of a thousand babies at the Day 
WRONGS Nursery in the Children’s Building at James- 
town Exposition. 

The head nurse, who has been trained in the children’s hospital in 
New York, has been deeply impressed with the widespread use of 
soothing syrups and opiates by mothers whose education in other lines 
would lead one to expect greater intelligence in the nurture of their 
babies. 

Even whiskey seems to be regarded by some women as a suitable 
diet for an infant. When the head nurse remonstrated with one mother 
who was putting whiskey in the baby’s bottle of milk she replied, “I 
use it three times a day, by order of my husband, who is a physician.” 
The poor stunted little baby showed plainly the effect of such diet. 

Surprise was expressed by many mothers when they learned that 
neither opiates nor soothing syrups could be used in the Exposition 
Nursery. 

The necessity for better knowledge of hygiene and foods for 
infants was emphasized by the experience of the summer. 

The children left in the Nursery came from comfortable homes, 
but evidently the education for motherhood and its great duties was 
lacking in the majority of cases. 

There can be no question that the Mothers’ Congress has a vast 
field of work in making it possible for every mother to receive the edu- 
cation essential to the proper nurture of her children. 

Child labor in cruel form shocked every thoughtful onlooker when, 
as an advertisement for a brand of children’s shoes, on exhibition at 
the Exposition, a pale-faced little boy of four or five years danced and 
sang at frequent intervals during every day to attract attention to the 
exhibit. The boy’s mother played his accompaniment, and for this 
sad spectacle the shoe firm paid a goodly salary. 

Many mothers who saw it felt they would not willingly patronize 
a firm which used such methods to exploit its wares. 

MEETING AND RE. The officers and managers of the National Con- 
CEPTIONGIVEN BY gress of Mothers held a meeting at the Audi- 


NATIONAL CON- torium at Jamestown October tenth, followed 
GRESS OF MOTH- by a reception to several hundred women. Much 
ERS 


interest was expressed in the organization of the 
Virginia Congress of Mothers, and a committee was formed to effect 
State organization in the near future. 

Mrs. J. M. Barrichman of Louisville, Kentucky, was appointed 
State Organizer for Kentucky. 
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STATE PRESIDENTS. 


Arizona—Mrs. Emery Kays, 
510 N. 6th St., Phoenix. 


California—Mrs, W. W. Murphy, 
1343 S. Union Ave., Los Angeles. 


Connecticut—Mrs. W. B. Ferguscn, 
Middletown. 


Colorado—Mrs. Henry J. Hersey, 
1327 Gaylord St., Denver. 


District of Columbia— 
Mrs. Arthur A. Birney, 
1516 22d St. 


Georgia—Mrs. Robert Zahner, 
264 Euclid Ave.,* Atlanta. 


Idaho—Mrs. James A. McGee, 
Nampa. 


Iowa—Mrs. Walter S. Brown, 
2141 S. Grand Ave., Des Moines. 


Illinois—Mrs. George M. Brill, 
6313 Harvard Ave., Chicago. 


Louisiana—Mrs. Frank DeGarmo, 
1107 Jordan St., Shreveport. 


New Jersey—Mrs. Alexander Marcy, 
Riverton. 


New York—Mrs. E. H. Merrill, 
402 James St., Syracuse. 


Ohio—Mrs. Helen R. Wells, 
Akron. 


Oregon—Mrs. E. B. Colwell, 
975 Corbett St., Portland. 


Pennsylvania—Mrs. G. K. Johnson, 
The Aldine, Philadelphia. 


Washington—Mrs. Frank R. Hill, 
Room 505 Chamber of Commerce 
Building, Tacoma. 
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THE ILLINOIS CONGRESS. 


Almost too late for this issue of the magazine comes a report of q 





3 the Illinois Congress of Mothers, which met at the State University 
October 2d, 3d and 4th, by invitation of President James and the ; 

Woman’s Clubs of Champaign and Urbana. The Social Science Club 

ie and the Fortnightly Club also united in the invitation and in the hos- 





pitality extended to visitors and delegates. Visitors were royally en- 
i| 5 tertained and a most interesting program presented. Among other 
ie features must be noted the address of Judge Charles B. McCrory, of 
i Quincy, Illinois, on the Juvenile Court. Quincy is noted for a rigidly 
| enforced curfew law by which all the children under fourteen are off 
if the streets at a quarter before nine, when a loud whistle is blown. 
This law Judge McCrory considers an important adjunct of the Juv- 


enile Court Law and a valuable preventive of delinquency. 
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